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OBITUARY NOTICES OF MEMBERS DECEASED. 



JOSEPH GEORGE ROSENGARTEN. 

(Read February 4, 1921.) 

Joseph George Rosengarten, third son of George D. Rosengarten 
and Elizabeth Bennett, was born in Philadelphia, July 14, 1835. 

He received his early education in private schools of this city 
and for a time came under the influence of a scholarly man in York, 
Pa., the Rev. Charles West Thomson, who aroused in him a liking for 
literature that became an abiding habit and accounted for the aston- 
ishing voracity in reading that marked him to the end. He passed 
from the old Academy (the institution out of which grew the Col- 
lege and University of Pennsylvania) to the College itself and re- 
ceived his degree of A.B. from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1852 at the early age of seventeen, and three years later the degree 
of MA. After graduation he studied law in the office of Henry M. 
Phillips, one of the leaders of the Philadelphia Bar, and was ad- 
mitted to practice in 1856. The elder Rosengarten, realizing the 
extraordinary value of foreign study and travel, sent four of his 
sons abroad to prepare themselves for their future careers. In 
pursuance of this plan Joseph Rosengarten went abroad shortly 
after being admitted to practice, to study history and Roman law 
at the University of Heidelberg and to engage in travel. In this 
way he was thrown into contact with men of distinction in various 
fields and acquired that appreciation of scholarship which grew ever 
stronger with the passing years. Besides the eminent men at that 
time at the University of Heidelberg, among them Haeusser, the 
professor of history, and Vangerow, the professor of law, he met 
among others during his European studies, James Fitzjames Stephen, 
the great jurist, and his equally famous brother Leslie Stephen. 

Returning to this country in 1857, it was not long before the 
rumbling of the thunder in the distance was heard. By a curious 
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chance Mr. Rosengarten witnessed the first outbreak against slavery, 
the famous raid of John Brown. He happened to be travelling as a 
guest with the Directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad (of which 
his father was one) on a tour of inspection. The train stopped at 
Harper's Ferry and there Mr. Rosengarten saw the attack made by 
the soldiery on the engine house in which John Brown had taken 
refuge. He saw John Brown lying wounded and he gave a descrip- 
tion of the hero in a vivid article contributed by him to the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1865. May we not assume that the incident made an 
impression upon his youthful spirit which intensified the fervor 
with which he threw himself into the Union cause? 

Upon the outbreak of the war, he first joined a company of vol- 
unteers, Co. A of the Pennsylvania Artillery, which was made up 
largely of lawyers. It included men like Chief Justice Mitchell, 
Judges Penrose and Hanna, Mr. R. C. McMurtrie, John G. Johnson, 
Charles Godfrey Leland, Geo. W. Biddle, Wm. Henry Rawle, and 
among the survivors of this company are Judge Wilson, Mr. C. 
Stuart Patterson and Mr. Frank Rosengarten. Later he became en- 
rolled in the 121st Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, of the Corps 
of the Army of the Potomac. His regiment was assigned to guard 
the city of Washington and subsequently passed further south. In 
the engagement at Fredericksburg he distinguished himself for brav- 
ery, picking up the colors after four sergeants had been disabled and 
carrying them successfully through the engagement. The attention 
of Major General John F. Reynolds was called to the act of the 
young officer and he was offered the post of Ordnance Officer and a 
member of General Reynolds' staff. He remained with General 
Reynolds until the battle of Gettysburg in which General Reynolds 
fell. To Major Rosengarten was assigned the honor of bringing 
the body of the fallen hero to Lancaster. His association with 
General Reynolds was intimate and he was the natural selection 
deputed to deliver the address at the dedication of the monument to 
Reynolds at Gettysburg in 1889. 

After the war Major Rosengarten returned to Philadelphia and 
resumed the practice of law in an office in which he was associated 
with the late George Junkin and Mr. Henry S. Hagert, both men 
who rose to eminence. A great part of his time was taken up with 
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the management of his father's business affairs, for the elder Rosen- 
garten by virtue of his unusual ability was not only a pioneer in 
founding and building up a large chemical establishment, but became 
interested in many other business ventures, and with rare foresight 
promoted enterprises that proved to be of value to the country as 
well as successful from a financial point of view. 

I have not been able to ascertain when Mr. Rosengarten's partici- 
pation in the work of the many public institutions with which he 
became connected, and with which his name will always he asso- 
ciated, began. In the case of the University of Pennsylvania there 
was no interruption in his interest from the year 1848, when he 
entered the college as a freshman, until his death. By the close of 
the seventies we find him absorbed also in other public institutions 
like the House of Refuge and the German Hospital, now the Lan- 
kenau Hospital. He was elected a member of the board of managers 
of the House of Refuge in 1878, served as vice-president of the 
corporation from 1893 to 1910, and as president from 191 1 to 1914. 
He was the assistant chairman of the board from 1893 to 1908, and 
the chairman from 1908 till 1914. It was largely through his urgency 
that the complete change in the treatment of the juvenile offenders 
was carried out through the removal of the institution from the city 
to the country, — at Glen Mills for the boys, and at Sleighton Farms 
for the girls. Instead of being treated as prisoners the boys and girls 
were placed in homes organized on the cottage system. They were 
placed "at work in the fields, given enlarged opportunities for educa- 
tion, and through gymnastic exercises placed in a receptive physical 
condition for receiving cultural influences through music and other 
high forms of entertainment. 

Mr. Rosengarten was a close friend* of the late John D. Lan- 
kenau, the great benefactor of the institution which now properly 
bears his name, and many of the plans for the enlargement of the 
hospital and the home were carried out by Mr. Lankenau in consul- 
tation with Mr. Rosengarten. He served from 1871-1913 as solici- 
tor for the institution, and as honorary solicitor till his death. 

Service on the t>oard of a public institution was never a per- 
functory performance with him. It may be said of him that he 
never accepted a public position without taking upon himself in a 
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conscientious spirit the duties involved. Though already heavily 
burdened he accepted a position as member of the board of the 
newly- founded Drexel Institute in 1892 and served until 1909. Here 
again his close association with Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, who fre- 
quently talked over with him the plans of the proposed endowment, 
enabled him to play a particularly valuable part in bringing about 
the consummation of the purpose which Mr. Drexel had in mind. 

Another achievement of a notable character was Mr. Rosen- 
garten's participation in the activities of the Free Library, estab- 
lished in February, 1891, through the efforts mainly of the late Dr. 
William Pepper, and prompted by a large bequest of the late George 
S. Pepper, which was made available for the Free Library. He 
was elected a member of the board in 1895 and served till 191 1. 
For ten years from 1899 till 1909 he took upon himself the added 
responsibilities of president of the institution. It was largely 
through him that the Free Library obtained the splendid gift of one 
and a half millions from the late Andrew Carnegie, for the estab- 
lishment of thirty branches; and it is interesting to note in this con- 
nection, as an example of the manner in which seeds of kindness 
take root and in due time bring forth fruit, that it was the elder 
Rosengarten's aid and encouragement given to the young Carnegie 
at the time when he acted as secretary of President Thomas A. Scott 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, that proved to be a strong factor in 
inducing Mr. Carnegie to respond to an appeal made to him by the 
son of the man who had helped Mr. Carnegie in his own career. 

Mr. Rosengarten's services to the University of Pennsylvania 
constitute a chapter by itself. From the day that he was graduated 
from the old college on Ninth Street, in 1852, up to his resignation 
as trustee in 1918, he was incessant in his efforts to help every 
movement looking toward the expansion of the university. There 
is literally no department of the university which does not bear evi- 
dence of his interest and of his generosity. 

At all times active in the affairs of the College Alumni Society, 
he served as president for many years, 1895 to 1905, and as a mem- 
ber of the board of managers up to a few years before his death. 
It was as the representative of the Alumni Society that he was 
elected to the board of trustees in 1896; and, in 1907, his Alma 
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Mater paid tribute to the invaluable services rendered by her dis- 
tinguished son to the nation, to research, as well as to the institution 
itself, by conferring upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 

Of his services to our American Philosophical Society I also 
cannot speak at length without passing beyond the limits of an 
obituary sketch. His interest in the affairs of the Society was un- 
ceasing, from the time of his election in 1891. He served as a mem- 
ber of the Library Committee from 1899 to his death and as Chair- 
man of the Committee since 1909. It is worthy of note that this 
position is the only one which he retained of the many which he once 
held, and all of which he relinquished a few years ago by virtue of 
advancing years which prompted him to transfer the burden to 
younger men. He was Councillor of the society from 1901 till 1909, 
and again from 191 1 to 1913; and he was honored by an election to 
the Vice-Presidency in 1918. A perusal of the minutes will show 
that no one exceeded him, and few equalled him, in punctilious at- 
tendance at the meetings. He took a prominent part in the various 
celebrations organized by the Society, notably in the bi-centennial of 
Franklin's birth and he is represented in the Proceedings by many 
papers, dealing with such various subjects as the French members 
of the Society, the Franklin Papers in the possession of our Society, 
the Earl of Crawford's manuscript likewise owned by our Society, 
the Chateau de Rochambeau, the Paris Exposition of Books, etc. 
Of special value is a paper on American History from German 
Archives (published in the Proceedings for 1900), which gives a 
survey of this very fruitful field of investigation. Mr. Rosengarten 
himself contributed to the publication of " German Archives " by 
his translations of Popp's Diary and of Achenwall's Observations 
on North America, both published in the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography (Vols. 26 and 27). Mr. Rosengarten's inti- 
mate association with the Society led to his being chosen to read the 
obituary notice of such distinguished members as Henry Coppee, 
William H. Furness, Henry C. Lea, J. Sergeant Price, Peter F. 
Rothermel, and Albert Henry Smyth. The last paper read by Mr. 
Rosengarten before the Society was an investigation and discussion 
of a "Plan for an automatic collection and distribution of a state 
tax for higher education." This was in 1913 and the article pub- 
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Hshed in Vol. 52 of the Proceedings under the title of a " Counsel 
of Perfection " is an indication both of his thorough study of the 
subject of higher education and of his mature views reached after 
a lifetime, full of achievement on his own part for the encourage- 
ment of higher education and for the promotion of research. 

Early in life he began to write for such journals as The North 
American, The Atlantic Monthly, The Penn Monthly, the New 
York Nation, and various daily newspapers, as the New York 
Tribune and the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Through his associa- 
tion with Henry C. Carey, he became interested in social science 
and read largely on this subject by the side of history and literature. 
He was active in the establishment of the Social Science Association 
which later developed into the American Academy of Political 
Science. A field of history which appealed particularly to him was 
the study of the part taken by German and French immigrants in 
the development of this country. Besides numerous articles, ad- 
dresses and papers, the fruit of his labors in this field are to be seen 
in two volume, The German Soldier in the Wars of the United 
States, published in 1886, and of which a second edition, revised 
and enlarged, appeared in 1890 ; and French Colonists and Exiles in 
the United States, issued in 1907. These two volumes represent 
contributions of permanent worth by virtue of the careful study of 
the material gathered by Mr. Rosengarten. In both volumes he 
traces the immigration of German and French settlers to their 'be- 
ginnings, and shows exactly what influence was exerted by these 
elements of the population in each period of our country, down 
through the Civil War. 

A bibliography of his papers, monographs and books, prepared 
some years ago and reaching to 1907, 1 brings the number of entries 
close to one hundred, and since the preparation of this bibliography 
Mr. Rosengarten, despite advanced years, continued to write for 
various journals and transactions. 

No sketch, however brief, of Mr. Rosengarten's life should fail 
to touch on his intimate association with the scholars, writers, states- 
men, men in public life in many lands, in this country, in England, 
France, Germany, Austria, Holland, and Italy. There were few 

1 Published in the Alumni Register of May, 1907. 
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men who had a large circle of acquaintance; and having a rare 
gift for friendship, he continued to maintain association with many 
of those with whom he was thrown into contact either in this city 
or through his frequent trips abroad. He knew the Darwins, father 
and son ; he came into close touch with eminent writers and scholars 
like F. Max Miiller, Thomas Hughes, Goldwin Smith, Herbert 
Spencer and Lord Bryce; he formed a friendship extending over 
many years with the de Rochambeau family and secured the pas- 
sage of an act of Congress for the purchase of the letters of Wash- 
ington to Rochambeau. He knew the great trio of American 
literature, Longfellow, Emerson and Lowell; he had met all the 
Presidents from Buchanan to Wilson, and knew practically all the 
generals in the Civil War. 

Mr. Rosengarten passed away quietly on January 14, 1921. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 



